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ment, its author recognizes that it is simply a 
hypothesis, claiming for it only that it is suffi- 
ciently reasonable to merit a careful and extended 
testing. It is difficult to see however in what way 
a decisive practical test can be given in the present 
state of our knowledge. If it can be made it will 
lie with the experimental phoneticians to accom- 
plish it. With the perfecting of their apparatus 
it may become practicable to compare accurately 
articulation and sound in the mouth of father and 
son, and in the mouth of the individual as child 
and man, and thus to determine whether there 
exists a regular progression in fixed directions. 
But this is as yet beyond the means at our disposal. 
So long as we are unable to make this test the 
explanation proposed must remain largely a theory, 
and we are justified in speculating as to whether 
the compensatory adjustments in the mode of pro- 
duction of the sounds as the organs grow may not 
be such as to neutralize uniform tendencies in 
definite directions. More or less of such adjust- 
ment must undoubtedly take place. 

The theory in a part of its scope bears some 
resemblance to the effort which has been made to 
explain changes as arising from imperfect imitation 
by children of the sounds which reach their ears, 
but this resemblance is only superficial and the 
advantages in such a comparison lie with Herzog's 
hypothesis. It is however of interest to note, in 
the illustrative applications of his theory which 
Herzog makes to individual sound-changes, to 
what a considerable extent vis minima, the ' law 
of laziness, ' would serve to account for the modifi- 
cations. It is to this class of alterations that the 
theory can be most readily and successfully applied, 
so long, at least, as we remain in our present 
ignorance of the character of changes likely to be 
produced in the sounds by the aging of the organs. 

Whatever be his attitude with reference to the 
nature and cause of sound-change, no student of 
linguistics will read Dr. Herzog's book without 
being fully repaid by the clear and vigorous pres- 
entation of the questions discussed, and by the 
light thrown upon numerous individual problems 
in the course of the discussion. 

Edward C. Armstrong. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Two Notes on Paradise Lost. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: 

Paradise Lost 5, 310-311. 

Seems another morn 
Risen on mid-noon. 

The commentators cite no parallel to this passage 
from any ancient writer. The following from 
Chrysostom (Horn. 6 in MaMh.) may be worth 
consideration : ' It [the star of the Wise Men] 
appears not in night, but in mid day, while the 
sun is shining ; and this is not within the power 
of a star, nay, not of the moon ; for the moon, 
that so much surpasses all, when the beams of the 
sun appear, straightway hides herself and vanishes 
away. But this by the excess of its own splendor 
overcame even the beams of the sun, appearing 
brighter than they, and in so much light shining 
out more illustriously.' To the same effect Igna- 
tius, Epist. to the Ephes. 19 : 'The announcement 
was first made to all eyes by the appearance of a 
star which outshone all the celestial lights, and to 
which sun and moon and stars did obeisance.' 
Add Prudentius, Oath. 12. 5-6 : 

Hrec stella, quce solis rotam 
Vincit decore ac lumine. 

Paradise Lost 7, 364-366. 

As a slight supplement to my paper on these 
lines in Mod. Lang. Notes for November, 1901, 
I would note that Pliny, Hist. Nat. 2. 4. 6., makes 
the sun the source of the stars' light : 'Hie suum 
lumen ceteris quoque sideribus fenerat.' 

For the word ' fountain ' in this connection see 
Aeschylus, Prom. Bound 808-9, where he refers 
to the Orient as the fountain of the sun (fatou 
■MfyaL) ; God is also called the fountain of light 
(luminis fons) by Lactantius, Div. Inst. 2. 10. 

As for 'gilds her horns,' for which expression 
my earliest parallels were Italian, I can now com- 
pare Martianus Capella (fl. ca. 420 A. d.), De 
Nupt. 9. 912 : 

Cynthia 

Auratis rubuit prsedita cormbus. 
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OE. svftaneastan. 

To my note on Chr. 900 (The Christ of Cyne- 
vmlf, pp. 180-1) should be added an extract from 
a predecessor of Jerome. The passage is from 
Lactantius, Div. Inst. 2. 10 : 

' He also established two parts of the earth itself 
opposite to one another, and of a different charac- 
ter — namely, the east and the west ; and of these 
the east is assigned to God, because He Himself 
is the fountain of light and the enlightener of all 
things, and because He makes us rise to eternal 
life. But the west is ascribed to that disturbed 
and depraved mind, because it conceals the light, 
because it always brings on darkness, and because 
it makes men die and perish in their sins. For 
as light belongs to the east, and the whole course 
of life depends upon the light, so darkness belongs 
to the west ; but death and destruction are con- 
tained in darkness. Then He measured out in the 
same way the other parts — namely, the south and 
the north, which parts are closely united with the 
two former. For that which is the more glowing 
with the warmth of the sun is nearest to and 
closely united with the east, but that which is 
torpid with colds and perpetual ice belongs to the 
same division as the extreme west. For as dark- 
ness is opposed to light, so is cold to heat. As, 
therefore, heat is nearest to light, so is the south 
to the east ; and as cold is nearest to darkness, 
so is the northern region to the west. And He 
assigned to each of these points its own time — 
namely, the spring to the east, the summer to the 
southern region ; the autumn belongs to the west, 
and the winter to the north. In these two parts 
also, the southern and the northern, is contained a 
figure of life and death, because life consists in 
heat, death in cold. The day, which the first 
east supplies, must belong to God, as all things do 
which are of a better character ; but the night, 
which the extreme west brings on, belongs, indeed, 
to him whom we have said to be the rival of God.' 



Yak University. 



Albert 8. Cook. 



Chaucer's dr ernes : lemes. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Serb : — Dr. G. R. Noyes, in the December 
number of the M. L. N., calls attention to a 
peculiar rime in Chaucer; dremes: lemes (with 
open and close e respectively; C. T. B., 4119- 
4120). But he is mistaken in thinking it is 
unprecedented, and that it is not noticed by ten 
Brink or Skeat. ten Brink has commented on this 
instance, and cited others in his Spraehe u. Vers- 
kunst, 2ded. p. 191; and Skeat has not left the point 



unnoticed ( Oxford Chancer, Vol. vi, p. xxxv ff. ). 

My colleague, Dr. G. L. Hamilton, points out 
to me that examples of the same phenomenon are 
to be found in Gower (Cf. Fahrenberg, Herrig's 
Arehiv, xcix, 390, 408; G. C. Macaulay, Works 
of Gower, n, p. xcviii), and Scotch poets (Anglia, 
xvin, p. 128). 

J. S. P. Tatlock. 

University of Michigan. 



'Wait a Bit." 



To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In working through the early numbers 
of the Zs. f. deutsehe Philologie, I came across the 
following, Vol. ix, p. 494, in Rieger's review of 
Erdmann, Ueber Klinger, etc. : 

Der Kleine Karl von Berlichingen .... sagt 
sogar : " 's is gar zu schon," und "wart e bis." 
Im letzteren Falle spricht er weder hochdeutsch 
noch frankfurtisch richtig ; frankfurtisch hatte 
er sagen miissen e bissi; dieses deminutiv schien 
aber wol dem dichten etwas zu gewagt und er 
setzte lieber etwas selbst erfundenes, das ihm der 
schriftsprache naher zu stehen schien. 

Without laying too much stress upon the infe- 
licity of Rieger's phrase selbst erfundenes, which 
suggests too painfully the New York shop-sign : 
Selbstimportierie Weine, I should like to raise two 
questions : 

1. Could, to the author of Goetz's famous 
answer to the Reichshauptmann (original edition), 
anything sound zu gewagt f 

2. Putting the Frankfurt dialect aside, is — or 
was — there no German dialect having the word 
bis(s) in the sense of the English "bit" —a 
little? Perhaps some of our German specialists 
can answer the question. To me it would be a 
pity, if the German should be found without an 
exact equivalent to our "Wait a bit." 

J. M. Habt. 

Cornell University. 



A QTJEBY OH TWO. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — What game is meant by Luftkegel, used 
by Polenz in his GlueehUehe Memehen t How do 
you English reizsam, Reizsamkeit, coined and used 
by Lamprecht in his German History? These 
words are in no dictionary that I know of. 

H. C. G. Beandt. 

Hamilton College. 



